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historic "World Views" and their interpretation, "Truth and Error," includ- 
ing anthropomorphic views, and the "Social Appropriation of Truth." 

The second part on "Achievement" is devoted chiefly to a discussion of 
"Opportunity" and its logic, treating especially of different kinds of environ- 
ment and their influence. 

The third part, "Improvement," after a chapter on the "Reconciliation of 
Achievement with Improvement," enters in more detail into the methods and 
problems of applied sociology. 

Appended to this work is a valuable bibliographical list of authors and 
titles of works, articles, and memoirs quoted or cited in the book with critical 
and explanatory notes, and references to the pages where the citations are 
made. A careful and thorough index completes the work. 



The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. Boston and New York : Houghton. 
Mifflin & C, 1906. Pp. 549. Price, $2.50 net. 

The author, professor of psychology at the University of Wisconsin, ex- 
plains the purpose of his book in the preface as follows : 

"The purpose of this essay in descriptive psychology is to provide a sur- 
vey of a comprehensive aspect of human psychic endowment. The very defi- 
nition of psychology as the science of consciousness has tended to focus at- 
tention upon conditions of high introspective lucidity, and, by implication, to 
look upon areas upon which such illumination is withdrawn, as quite too ob- 
scurely lighted for profitable examination. Thus casually visited, and with no 
vital share in the psychologist's concerns, the abode of the subconscious has 
drifted into the service of a lumber-room, in which to deposit what finds no 
place in the mind's active economies. Not mainly as a corrective to unwar- 
ranted misconception, — though quite willing that the work should be thus 
serviceable, — but as a statement of its natural import, its comprehensive scope 
in the familiar fields of normal life and in the perplexing mazes of the ab- 
normal, I have undertaken a systematic exposition of subconscious func- 
tioning." 

The book has apparently grown out of a course of lectures; but it might 
be more serviceable to the psychologist if the contents had been condensed 
to about one-half or even less than one-half its present size. Moreover the 
author enters perhaps too little into the explanation of the functions of the 
nervous system, and also the mechanism of consciousness. 

In addition to these subjects Professor Jastrow discusses in the first part, 
volition, attention and the role which the subconscious plays in mental proce- 
dure. 

The second part is devoted to the abnormal as in dream consciousness 
and its variants, dissociated consciousness, and the genesis of altered person- 
ality as well as disintegrating lapses of personality. 

The third or theoretical part discusses the nature of the subconscious and 
the subconscious as abnormal. 



Essay on the Creative Imaginataion. By Th. Ribot. Translated from the 
French by Albert H. N. Baron. Chicago: The Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1006. Pp. 359. Price, $1.75 net. (7s. 6d. net.) 
The Essay on Creative Imagination by the well-know psychologist Th. 
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Ribot is the first attempt that has been made to give any adequate scientific 
treatment to this branch of psychology. Although the purely reproductive 
imagination has been studied with considerable enthusiasm, the creative or 
constructive variety has been generally neglected, and is popularly supposed 
to be confined to esthetic creation. 

The author shows that imagination is not the possession only of the in- 
spired few, but is a function of mind common to all men in some degree, and 
that mankind has displayed as much imagination in practical life as in its 
more emotional phases — in mechanical, military, industrial and commercial 
inventions, in religious, social and political institutions as well as in sculp- 
ture, painting, poetry and song. 

After an introduction on "The Motor Nature of the Constructive Im- 
agination" the book is divided into three parts. The first is an analysis of the 
imagination and discusses in turn the intellectual, emotional and unconscious 
factors, the organic conditions of the imagination and the principle of unity. 
The second part treats of the development of the imagination in animals, the 
child, primitive man and the various higher forms of invention. The third 
parts deals with the principal types of imagination, first dividing them into two 
general classes, the plastic and diffluent, and then specifying the mystic, scien- 
tific, practical, commercial, and Utopian types. Appendices provide further 
observations and documents in evidence. The book is provided with a very 
full analytical table of contents and a comprehensive index. 



Webster's International Dictionary in its recently enlarged edition proves 
itself equal to cope successfully with the danger of becoming a "back num- 
ber" to which all works of reference are liable. The disadvantage of worn 
type is obviated by new plates into which also many corrections and improve- 
ments are introduced including thousands of new words which represent the 
new expressions that have come into literary and scientific use, and old ones 
which have changed in meaning or have been revived. Of the comprehensive 
series of abridgments each member of which bears the stamp of authority 
of the whole system, the largest and most important is Webster's Collegiate 
Dictionary. This contains most of the essentials of the larger work including 
complete definitions and full and scholarly etymologies. Its appendix con- 
tains many valuable tables and treatises including a dictionary of mytho- 
logical characters and a Scottish Glossary which indicates the correct pro- 
nunciation of the words and claims to be the most complete and reliable 
dictionary of Scottish words and phrases accessible. But the publishers have 
recently issued this same work also on the thin paper used for the publication 
of Bibles which reduces the bulk to one-half the size, and is sold at prac- 
tically the same price (limp covers, cloth, $3.50, seal, $5.00). In this form 
the unwieldy reference book of the library dictionary-stand is reduced to a 
handy volume for the private desk or traveling-bag with all the major points 
of value of the large work retained, and at the same time possessing the 
additional merit of that charm which appeals to both the eye and hand and 
makes a book a personal friend rather than only an indispensable and reliable 
servant. 



